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ABSTRACT 

The partial immersion program at Key Elementary 
School (Arlington, Virginia), where half the instruction is in 
English and half in Spanish, has completed its sixth year. The 
program review, including classroom observation, interviews with or 
surveys of students, teachers, parents, and staff, and student 
assessment, revealed a highly successful educational program for 
grades K-5. Program success is attributed to the dedication of 
principal, teachers, and staff; innovations in English- and 
Spanish-medium instruction, especially approaches to reading and 
writing; active parent involvement; and continued central office 
English- and native Spanish-speaking students. (MSE) well as or 
better than other students in their grade level. Three major 
recommendations are made for the coming year: (1) continued expansion 
and refinement of teaching techniques and strategies; (2) increased 
opportunities for teachers to continue training through in-service 
workshops and conferences on student cultural needs and instructional 
strategies; and (3) improved articulation between elementary and 
secondary school partial immersion programs. Overall student 
performance in this program confirms results of other partial 
immersion programs and verifies that the model is appropriate for 
educating both native English- and native Spanish-speaking students. 
(Author/MSE) 
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Review of the Sixth Year of the Partial Immersior) Program 
at Key Elementary School, 1991-92 
Arlington, Virginia 



ABSTRACT 



The partial immersion program at Key Elementary School, 
where half the day is taught in English and half in Spanish, has 
completed its sixth year. The review of the program, which 
included classroom observations, interviews with or surveys of 
students, teachers, parents, and staff, and student assessment, 
revealed a highly successful educational program for grades K-5. 

Some of the reasons the program has been successful are: 
the dedication of the principal, teachers, and staff; the 
innovations in both the English and Spanish portions of the day, 
especially in the approaches to reading and writing; the active 
involvement of the parents; and the continual support of the 
program from the central office. 

Test results have shown that the students in the partial 
immersion program have progressed in academic areas as well as or 
better than other students at tneir grade level. Students are 
continuing to iirqprove their Spanish and English skills, as 
measured by the Language Assessment Scales (LAS) test, and 
students' oral skills in Spanish continue to improve from year by 
year, as measured by the Student Oral Proficiency Rating (SOPR) 
scale. Not only did the third, fourth, and fifth grade immersion 
classes score higher than other third, fourth, and fifth grade 
classes at Key on the county-wide "Assessment of Writing, " but 
they also made expected gains from the fall to spring. In 
addition, achievement test results in all subject areas show that 
students participating in the immersion program at the fourth 
garde level are performing academically as well or better than 
those students in the regular classrooms. 

We have three major recommendations for this coming year: 
(1) that the Key immersion teachers continue to expand and refine 
their teaching techniques and strategies, (2) that the immersion 
teachers be offered opportunities to continue their training by 
attending in-service workshops and conferences to gain additional 
knowledge on the cultural background and needs of the students to 
improve instructional strategies, and (3) that articulation 
between the elementary and middle school/high school partial 
immersion programs be strengthened. 

The overall performance of students in grades kindergarten 
thrcugh five confirms results of other partial immersion programs 
with both native English and native Spanish speakers and verifies 
that Key School's model is an appropriate one for educating both 
English- and Spanish-speaking children. 
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Review of the Sixth Year of the Partial Immersion Program at 
Key Elementary School, Arlington, VA 
1991-92 

I • Introduction 

The Center for Applied Linguistics has been involved in a 
review of the partial immersion program at Key School in 
Arlington since the program began six years ago. The annual 
review has included observing the partial immersion classes on a 
regular basis, interviewing students, teachers, other school 
staff and parents, and recommending student assessments so that 
the students' achievement can be measured in both Spanish and 
English (standardized tests, oral language assessments, and 
teacher evaluations) . 

A. Program Design 

In the partial immersion program at Key School, classes are 
taught approximately half the day in English and hal. the day in 
Spanish. Since its inception at the first grade level, the 
program has added one grade per year, and in its sixth year has 
expanded to grades K - 5. Two kindergarten classes were added 
this year with support from a Title VII grant* Each class 
contains both native Spanish speakers and native English 
speakers, as well as a few who speak another language natively 
(see Figure 1) . 

Kindergarten students attend the partial immersion program 
for half the day, and regular English kindergarten classes the 
other half of the day. Students in the kindergarten classes, 
one of the grade 1 classes, and in both the grade 2 classes 
change classrooms at noon, changing teachers and language of 
instruction. Students in the other grade 1 class and in grades 
3, and 5 have the same teachers all day, for both Spanish and 
English sessions. The program for grades 1 - 5 is set up as 
follows : 
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Grade 1 SPANISH 



Grade 1 SPANISH 



Grade 2 ENGLISH 



Grade 2 ENGLISH 



Grade 3 ENGLISH 



Grade 4 ENGLISH 



Grade 5 ENGLISH 



A.M. 

Language Arts 
Social Studies 
Science/Health 
(Ms. Macia) 

Language Arts 
Social Studies 
Science/Health 
{Ms . Hudecek) 

Language Arts 
Math 

(Ms. Bret 2 ) 



Language Arts 
Math 

(Ms. Bretz) 



Language Arts 
Math 

(Ms. Kirsch) 



Language Arts 
Social Studies 
(Ms . Fernandez: 



Language Arts 
Social Studies 
(Ms . Pawling) 



P.M. 

ENGLISH Language Arts 
Math 

(Us . Bretz) 



ENGLISH Language Arts 
Math 

(Ms. Hudecek) 



SPANISH Language Arts 
Social Studies 
Science/Health 
(Ms. Macia) 

SPANISH Language Arts 
Social Studies 
Science/Health 
(Ms. Heidig) 

SPANISH Language Arts 
Social Studies 
Science/Health 
(Ms . Kirsch) 

SPANISH Language Arts 
Math 

Science/Health 
(Ms . Fernandez ) 

SPANISH Language Arts 
Math 

Science /Health 
(Ms. Pawling) 



The "special" classes (music, physical education, and 
library) are typically conducted in English, but there has been 
an increased awareness of Spanish language activities overall 
throughout the school and other teachers have incorporated 
Spanish language and culture into their lessons. 



B. Personnel 

New to the iinmersion program but an experienced teacher, 
Gladys Landing taught both the new kindergarten classes, one in 
the morning and the other each afternoon. Returning teacher Olga 
Hudecek taught both the English and Spanish portions of one of 
the first grades. New to the Key partial immersion program, 



Ziourdes Macia, taught the Spanish portion of the day to one first 
grade and one second grade class . Returning teacher Irma Haldlg 
taught the Spanish portion to the other second grade class. As 
in the previous year, Sllan Bratz taught the English portion of 
the day for both the first and second grade immersion c3.asses. 
Carman Kirach, in her third year with the program, again taught 
the third grade for both the English and Spanish portions of the 
day. Experienced immersion teacher Xvalyn Farnandaz taught both 
the Spanish and English portions of the fourth grade. Rounding 
out the group, laabal Pawling, a second year teacher, taught the 
fifth grade. All eight teachers of Spanish have native-like 
fluency in Spanish and English, representing the cultures of 
Spain, Cuba, Bolivia, Chile, and the Dominican Republic, 

The principal, Katharina Panfll, has extensive experience 
in foreign language education and administration in the school 
system. As Arlington's foreicrn language supervisor and Director 
of Special Projects, she was instrumental in the development of 
the program at Key. Ms. Panfil, Jan Spaas, Reading Specialist, 
and Marcala von Vacano in her role as Immersion Resource 
Specialist and Title VII Project Coordinator at Key gave ongoing 
support to the teachers and students in the program. In 
addition, the Arlington County Public Schools Foreign Language 
Supervisor, Mary Ann Ullrich, assisted at the county level 
through support for staff and curriculum development, 

C. Class Conposltlon 

The fifth grade immersion class had 20 students at the end 
of the year. Of these, 13 were native Spanish speakers and 7 
were native English speakers. Seventeen of the 20 students had 
been in the immersion class the previous year. The two students 
who did not return moved out of the area. 

The fourth grade class had 23 students: 18 native Spanish 
speakers and 5 native English speakers. All twenty-one students 
who had been in the immersion class the previous year returned, 
and the two new students entering the program were native Spanish 
speakers . 



In the third grade class there were 25 students: 11 native 
Spanish speakers and 14 native English speakers. Twenty-two of 
the 25 students had been in the class the previous year. The one 
not returning from last year was placed in another program at Key 
School because of special needs. Of the two new students 
entering the program, one was recommended by last year's HILT 
teacher and the other is a gifted student. 

The two second grade classes had 29 students: 14 native 
Spanish speakers, 14 native English speakers, and one with Arabic 
as her native language. Twenty-six of the students had been in 
immersion the previous year. Five of last year's class did not 
return: three moved out of the area and two stayed at Key but 
switched into all English classes because of special needs. 

The first grade had 48 students in two classes: 17 native 
Spanish speakers, 29 native English speakers, and 2 native 
speakers of other languages . 

There were 35 students in the new kindergarten partial 
immersion program, 20 na<"ive Spanish speakers, 14 native English 
speakers, and one native speaker of another language. 

It can be noted that while the primary gra^ js have a more 
even distribution regarding native English and native Spanish 
speakers, the fourth and fifth grades are predominantly native 
Spanish speakers. This should be looked at each year to see if 
this is a trend. If so, possibly the reason for more native 
Spanish speakers in the higher grades is due to the fact that any 
new entering students into the fourth and fifth grades need to be 
native Spanish speaking. Since it is very difficult to find 
native English speakers who are proficient in Spanish, most of 
the students entering the program in the upper grades are native 
Spanish speakers. 

While the percentages for ethnicity in the program mirror 
the native language figures, it should be noted that there are 
few Asian and Black students currently enrolled in this program. 
Total Black enrollment is seven per cent and total Asian is two 
per cent (See Figure 2). 
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The philosophy of Key School is that the immersion program 
is open to any child who is interested. The principal does 
highly recommend, however, that children who lack p ^evious 
schooling enter another program in the school. Overall, there 
are a few more gifted and talented students in the immersion 
classes than in the regular classes. Currently, there are 
approximately 3-5 gifted students in each immersion class and 
2-3 in each non-immersion class at Key School. The immersion 
program also includes several learning disabled children, and 
several students who receive speech therapy. The number of 
children v;ith learning disabilities and those receiving speech 
therapy in immersion is not as high as those in non-immersion 
classes, however. The number of students in each immersion class 
is approximately the same as the number of students in the other 
classes at Key although this year's two second grade immersion 
classes are smaller than the non-immersion second grade classes. 

The total partial immersion program is comprised of 48% 
males and 52% females (see Figure 3) . Only the fourth grade had 
a disproportionate ratio, 70% females and 30% males. 

Socio-economic status for this report is determined by 
students' participation in the free and reduced lunch programs. 
It should be noted that this is not as valid as other measures 
due to the fact that participation is voluntary. However, it is 
acceptable for school program evaluations. Thirty-five per cent 
of the children involved in the partial immersion program at Key 
had free lunches, six per cent had reduced (see Figure 4) . For 
school year 1991-92, forty-five per cent of all Key students ha^ 
free lunches, and six per cent had reduced. 

II, evaluation Procedures 

The Arlington school district requested that CAL provide an 
evaluation of the immersion program's sixth year of operation, 
specifically to meet federal regulations regarding the Title VII 
requirement. CAL staff who participated in the project included 
Nancy Rhodes and Donna Christian. Susan Barfield, a doctoral 
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student at George Mason University and a CAL consultant, 
collected the data, conducted the statistical analysis and 
evaluation of the data, and drafted the evaluation report, 
Barbara Craig, a Ph.D, candidate at Georgetown University, 
conducted the survey of parents of children in the Key School 
immersion program. Her results are included in this report. The 
evaluation was planned as a follow-up to the first through fifth 
year evaluations and addressed the following questions: 

1, What is the English and Spanish proficiency of students 
in the immersion program, and how does it change from year to 
year? 

2, How well do the immersion students do in content area 
subjects? Do they make academic progress coirqparable to their 
peers in the same grade? 

3 , How might the program be improved? 

As Key School has a transient population, it is not 
possible to have a comparison group which could be used on a 
yearly basis. Thus the comparison groups used will be the 
national standards for standardized assessments, as well as local 
statistics on ncn-immersion classes at Key and in Arlington 
County . 

Because this is the first year that Key School is 
participating in the Title VII Developmental Bilingual Education 
Program (DBE) , 1991-92 test scores will be considered the Pre- 
test Scores, and Post-test scores will follow in school year 
1992-93 . 

As in the past five years, several types of information were 
collected for this review of the program. From January through 
May, CAL staff conducted classroom observations of the imaT\ersion 
classes. Staff members spent time observing both the English and 
Spanish portions of the day in all six grade levels. CAL staff 
also had other opportunities to visit classes before and after 
the observation period and to talk informally with the immersion 
teachers, students, and other Key School staff. They a^.so 
attended parent meetings and student performances for parents 
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which allowed informal interaction with parents as well. 
Teachers in the program and the Program Coordinator were 
interviewed during the course of the year to find out their 
opinions of the program as well as coirpleting a Title VII Staff 
Background questionnaire. In addition, for the first time this 
year, immersion parents were surveyed by written questionnaire 
concerning their views of the immersion prograiri and of their 
child's education (see Appendix A and B) ♦ 

Several kinds of test data were collected on the students 
to assess their academic progress and language development. 
Subtests of the Language Assessment Scales (LAS) were 
administered in the spring to the second and third graders in the 
program to provide a measure of both English and Spanish 
proficiency for immersion students. The PRE-LAS was given to the 
first graders. For the first time at Key, a sample of fourth and 
fifth grade students took the CAL Oral Proficiency Exam (COPE) . 
The Student Oral Proficiency Rating (SOPR) was used by the 
teachers to assess Spanish speaking proficiency for grades one 
through five. The Boehm R Test of Basic Concepts was 
administered to the first graders again this year to assess the 
students' conceptual development in English and Spanish. All 
students in Arlington County Public Schools are required to take 
the Cognitive Abilities Test (CogAT) in first grade and the Iowa 
Test of Basic Skills (ITBS) in fourth. Key School has chosen to 
have students in grades three through five take the English 
Assessment for Writing. A self -concept assessment, the Perceived 
Competence Rating Form, was administered for the first time this 
year to the fourth grade class. Lastly, the students' mastery of 
content area subjects was examined from scores on end-of-unit 
tests and/or teacher assessment in social studies, science, and 
reading . 

The results of these information collection efforts are 
de. ::ribed in the following sections. 



III. student Progress 

Student progress was measured in English and Spanish 
language development/ Spanish oral skills, conceptual 
development/ cognitive abilities, writing, self concept, and 
academic achievement * 

Kindergarten report cards indicate little differences 
between native English and native Spanish speakers. Although 
three students appear to need more time in learning basic math, 
all partial immersion students made expected progress in science, 
health, and social studies. It is important to note, however, 
that these kindergarten students not only attend half a day in 
the partial immersion program, but also attend regular 
kindergarten classes for the other half of the day. This should 
significantly impact their results, as most kindergarten students 
in Arlington County attend only half days. 
A. Bngllsh and Spanish X^anguage Davelopment 

The Language Assessment Scales (LAS) and the PRE-LAS are 
used to measure English and Spanish language development. This 
year students in first grade were given the PRE-LAS and second 
and third graders the vocabulary and listening comprehension 
subtests of the LAS (see Figure 5) . 

As might be anticipated, there was a significant difference 
between the native English and native Spanish speakers on the 
English PRE-LAS, with the native English speakers scoring 
significantly higher. Differences were even more dramatic when 
comparing native Spanish and native English speakers on the 
Spanish PRE-LAS (spring 1992) . The native Spanish speakers 
scored much higher than their native English counterparts. There 
were no significant differences between males and females on the 
PRE-LAS Spanish spring testing. 

The vocabulary and listening comprehension subtests of the 
LAS indicated both native English and native Spanish speakers 
scored well, with 96% of the second and third graders scoring at 
the highest level, V, on the English LAS. However, there was 
more discrimination on the Spanish LAS subtests, ranging from 
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nine native English speakers cit level I to nine native Spanish 
speakers at level V. 



B. Spanish Oral Z*angui^ga Skills 

As in the past four years, the Student Oral Proficiency 
Rating (SOPR) was used by the teachers to assess their students' 
Spanish speaking skills (see Appendix C) . The SOPR provides a 
measure of a student's ability to understand, speak, and be 
understood by others in the language he or she is learning. It 
is focused on oral communication ability considered apart from 
the ability to read or write in the language. Instead of rating 
the students during a specific testing time, the teachers use 
their observations over the year as the basis for rating a 
student's level of ability. Each student is rated on five 
categories of oral language proficiency; coir?)rehension, fluency, 
vocabulary, pronunciation, and grammar* For each category, the 
student is rated in one of five levels, ranging from 1, 
indicating little or no ability, to 5, indicating a level of 
ability equivalent to that of a native speaker of the language of 
the same age. The scores reported below are the averages for the 
five categories (see Figures 6 and 7)* 

FIRST GRADE English spaaXers. Of the fourteen native 
English speakers and native speakers of languages other than 
English or Spanish, one scored at level 1 (very limited oral), 
five scored at level 2 (limited oral), seven scored at level 3 
(functional oral), one scored at level 4 (fluent oral), and no 
one scored at level 5 (native-speaker oral) during the end of the 
year Spanish oral proficiency testing. 

PIRST QBIXDB Spanish speakers. Of the eleven native Spanish 
speakers, two scored at level 4, and nine scored at level 5. 

SECOND GRADE English speakers. Of the fourteen native 
English speakers, two scoied at level 1, three scored at level 2, 
five scored at level 3, and three scored at level 4, and one 
scored at level 5. 
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SSCOND ORADZ Spanish sp^mk^rs* Of the ten native Spanish 
speakers, one scored at level 3, three scored at level 4, and six 
scored at level 5. 

THIRD 6PADB Sngllsh spaakers. Of the thirteen native 
English speakers, one scored at level 1, one at level 2, three 
scored at level 3 and eight at level 4. 

THIRD GBADE Spanish speakers* All nine of the native 
Spanish speakers scored at level 5. 

FOURTH GRADE English speakers. Of the five native English 
speakers, three scored at level 3 and two at level 4. 

FOURTH GRADE Spanish speakers. Of the seventeen native 
Spanish speakers, six scored at level 4 and the remaining eleven 
scored at level 5. 

FIFTH GRADE English speakers* Of the seven native English 
speakers, three scored at level 3 and four scored at 
level 4. 

FIFTH GRADE Spanish speakers. Of the thirteen native 
Spanish speakers, one scored at level 3, two scored at level 4 
and ten scored at level 5. 

These results indicate that the teachers observed a wide 
range of Spanish proficiency levels at the lower grade levels and 
that the students improved their skill level as they continued in 
the program. As the students progress from first through fifth 
grades, there are fewer scores at the lower 1 and 2 levels and 
more at the higher four and five levels. 

Significant differences in scores were found when 
comparing native and non-native Spanish speakers on the SOPR. 
The native Spanish speakers performed better than the English 
speakers c\t all grade levels on this Spanish oral rating scale. 

Interestingly, on this teacher-rated scale there was also a 
statistically signif:cant difference when comparing boys' and 
girls' performance. As is often found in elementary school 
children's language skills, the girls outperformed the boys (at a 
.005 probability level) in their oral Spanish skills. 



Assesament of Oral Proflcla&cy (Grades 4, 5) with thm COPB 

Foi* the first time at Key School, the CAL Oral Proficiency 
Exam (COPE) was administered to the fourth and fifth graders to 
assess oral language skills in Spanish (see Appendix D) • The 
COPE measures a student's ability to understand, speak, and be 
understood by others using an oral interview/role play situation 
with two students at a time- The test measures 
cognitive-academic language skills primarily (the ability to 
discuss subject matter effectively, such as social studies, 
geography, and science) as well as social language (the ability 
to discuss family, recreational activities, interests, etc.) 
Each student's proficiency is rated in terms of comprehension, 
fluency, vocabulary, and grammar using a sinplified holistic 
scale based on the ACTFL Proficiency Guidelines, The 9 possible 
scores range from junior novice (low, mid, high) ; junior 
intermediate (low, mid, high); to junior advanced, junior 
advanced plus, and superior (see appendix for rating scale) , The 
students are given a numerical rating from 1-9 corresponding to 
the appropriate level for each category. Role play/discussion 
topics include: greetings, prograjn of studies, the cafeteria, 
timelines, using the library, fire drills, social studies trips, 
school buses, the movies, social life, a party, a science 
project, future careers, an accident, a fight, unfair rules, and 
science equipment. 

A sample of ten students from fourth grade and ten students 
from, fifth grade, both native English and native Spanish 
speakers, were administered the COPE. In an attempt to get as 
accurate a picture as possible of the classes' proficiency, we 
tested, in each class, four students whom the teacher rated as 
high, two whom the teacher rated as mid-level, and four whom the 
teacher rated as low. 

Fourth grade native Bngllsh speakers. As can be seen in 
Figure 8, the fourth grade native English speakers had a wide 
range of scores, from 2 to 8 (Junior Novice Mid to Junior 
Advanced Plus) . Their comprehension scores were higher than 
fluency, vocabulary, or grammar, averaging near the junior 
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FIGURE 8 
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intermediate high level at which students "usually understand 
speech at normal speed, though some slow downs are necessary. 
Can request clarification verbally." 

Fourth grade native Spanish speakers* The fourth grade 
native Spanish speakers' scores ranged from 5 to 9 (Junior 
Intermediate Mid to Superior) . Again, their con^^rehension scores 
were the highest, averaging between Junior Advanced and Junior 
Advanced Plus, where students "understand complex academic talk 
and highly idiomatic conversation ..." 

Fifth grade native English speakers* The fifth grade native 
English speakers scored higher than the fourth grade native 
English speakers in comprehension, fluency, and vocabulary, and 
scored the same in grammat (see Figure 9). The scores ranged 
from 3 to 7 (Junior Novice High to Junior Advanced) . Their 
average comprehension score, the highest of the four skills, was 
at the Junior Advanced level where they "understand academic talk 
and social conversation at normal speed. . ." 

Fifth grade native Spanish speakers* The fifth grade 
native Spanish speakers' scores ranged from 3 to 9 (Junior Novice 
High to Superior) . Like all the other subgroups, their highest 
score was in conprehension, scoring at the Junior Advanced level. 
They scored slightly lower than the fourth grade native Spanish 
speakers in all four skills. 

Three major conclusions can be drawn from the COPE results. 
First, both fourth and fifth grade classes scored higher in 
comprehension than in vocabulary and grammar. This confirms 
previous research done by Swain (1982) with immersion students 
and by Rhodes, Thompson and Snow (1989) on previous 
administrations of the COPE test, that shows that immersion 
students develop high level listening skills. 

Second, most of the students scored higher in fluency than 
vocabulary and grammar. This also corroborates results from 
previous administrations of the COPE to similar populations 
(Rhodes, Thompson and Snow, 1989). 
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FIGURE 9 

Spanish Oral Proficiency in Grade 5 (Native English Speakers) 

(COPE) 1992 
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Lastly, the native English speakers' Spanish iirproved from 
grade 4 to grade 5 in comprehension, fluency, and vocabulary. 

The COPE results demonstrate the high level of 
comprehension on the part of the students and provide a clear 
picture of their fluency. With the exception of a few students, 
the fourth and fifth graders understood everything that was said 
to them before, during, and after the test administration, by 
their testing partner and by the test administrators. With 
regard to their fluency, the test administrators were struck by 
their uninhibited manner of speaking Spanish and their 
unself conscious nature of tackling a grammatical form or a phrase 
they were unfamiliar with. They were able to talk on a variety 
of levels: on a personal/social level, about the school program 
and activities, and about academic topics such as science and 
geography . 

The results also confirm a hierarchy of language skills 
acquired in the immersion setting. As found with immersion 
students at other schools, the students are strongest in 
listening comprehension, followed by fluency, and 
vocabulary /grammar . Although it is not possible to compare Key 
Schools results with other schools' responses on a one-to-one 
basis because of differences in, for exairple, program design or 
amount of language instruction, the range of scores found in 
Key's program are coiT^)arable overall to those in other programs. 

C. Conceptual Development 

The Boehm Test of Basic Concepts is designed to measure 
children's mastery of concepts considered necessary for 
achievement in the first years of school. Boehm test results may 
be used both to identify children with deficiencies in this area 
and to identify individual concepts on which the children could 
profit from instruction. The test consists of 50 pictorial items 
arranged in approximate order of increasing difficulty. The 
examiner reads aloud a statement describing each set of pictures 
and instructs the children to mark the one that illustrates the 
concept being tested. The Boehm test was administered to all 
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;,r].ington County first graders in the fall and the spring. (The 
test is not administered to other grades.) Scores reported below 
represent the group averages for the immersion students. 

On the Bngllfth version of the Boehm in the fall, the 
immersion first graders averaged 90%. In the spring, the first 
graders' average increased to 94% correct. Non^immersion first 
grade classes averaged 67% in the fall and 85% in the spring. 

On the Spanish version of the Boehm in the fall, the 
immersion first grade averaged 64% correct. By spring, the tota^ 
correct increased to 84%. 

The Boehm scores from fall to spring illustrate the gains of 
all students in understanding concepts in both languages. On the 
English test, both the Spanish speakers and English speakers 
improved their scores from fall to spring. On the Spanish test, 
both groups inproved as well. There was more room for 
improvement for the English speakers in Spanish than for the 
Spanish speakers in English, of course, because the Spanish 
speakers started out the year with fairly high scores in English 
already. As was shown with the LAS scores, the Spanish speakers 
performed better in English than the English speakers performed 
in Spanish. 

Finally, the spring Boehm scores can be compared to the 
spring scores of the five previous immersion first grades* These 
comparisons show that there are no major differences in the 
English or Spanish scores when comparing the first grade 
immersion classes for the last six years. 

D. Cognitive Abilities 

The Cognitive Abilities Test (CogAT) is given to all first 
grade students in Arlington County. The Multilevel Edition is 
organized into three batteries. The Verbal Battery consists cf 
verbal classification, sentence completion, and verbal analogies. 
The Quantitative Battery measures quantitative relations, number 
series, and equation building. The third battery. Nonverbal, 



includes figure classification, figure analogies, and figure 
analysis . 

The partial immersion first grade classes scored 
significantly higher than the non-immersion classes for the 
school year 1991-92 (see Figure 10) . National percentiles for 
this year's immersion class were 75% (Verbal), 79% (Quantitative) 
and 83% (Non-verbal) . This was similar to the CogAT scores for 
1989-90. However, in 1990-91 the non-immersion first grades 
scored higher in the Verbal and Quantitative Batteries. 

Students with limited English proficiency usually score 
better on the Nonverbal Battery as there is some English language 
required for the remaining two batteries. Verbal and 
Quantitative. This might account for the reason that the partial 
immersion classes scored higher all three previous years on the 
Nonverbal Battery of the CogAT. 

E. Social Studies, Science, and Reading Achievement 
FIRST GRADE Social Studies and Science « Students in the first 
grade immersion classes were rated by their teachers in social 
studies and science/health at the end of each curriculum unit. 
All students made expected progress except two. 

SECOND GRADE Social Studies and Science. As with the first grade 
students, the second grade immersion students were rated by their 
teacher in social studies and science (taught in Spanish) 
throughout the year. All students made expected progress except 
one . 

THIRD GRADE Social Studies and Science. The third graders were 
tested in social studies and science in Spanish throughout the 
year. Two students did not make satisfactory progress. 
FOURTH GRADE Social Studies, Science, and Mathematics. The 

fourth graders averaged 83% in social studies chapter tests (in 
English) and 94% in science chapter tests (in Spanish) . The 
mathematico average grade for the class (taught and tested in 
Spanish) was 85%. 
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FIFTH (SIADB Social Studies, Science, end Mathematics. The fifth 
graders had a "B" average in social studies (in English) , a "B" 
average in science (in Spanish), and a "C+" average in math (in 
Spanish) . 

Overall, the students had comparable grades to the 
non- immersion classes in social studies, science, and 
mathematics. Strong conclusions cannot be made on the basis of 
grades alone, however, because comparison group scores are not 
available. Currently, all the students ac Key do not take the 
same chapter tests graded on the same scale* 

Spanish Reading. The immersion students' Spanish reading skills 
continue to be assessed by their progress in the McGraw-Hill 
literature-based Hagamos Caminos reading series as well as by the 
use of supplemental literature related to the curriculum using a 
whole language approach. 

The first graders learned to read Spanish through the 
Language Experience approach, with the integration of what they 
read and what they write a key element to instruction. For 
second graders, Spanish reading ability was evaluated as part of 
Spanish language arts. Third, fourth, and fifth graders were 
given letter grades for their reading skills. Third graders 
averaged a ■B+' in Spanish reading for the third marking period, 
fourth graders averaged a "B" for the year, and fifth graders 
averaged a 'B' during the final grading period. 

English Reading. Immersion students' English reading skills were 
assessed by their progress in the Silver-Burdett /Ginn "World of 
Reading" series. The series is literature-based and che reading 
selections encourage the students to read further on each topic, 
write about each topic, and explore ideas beyond what is on the 
written page. The children are constantly challenged to 
hypothesize what would happen next and are encouraged to give 
their opinions on the readings. The series is intended to be 
supplemented w:th material from the library. 
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The teachers provide a very positive learning atmosphere for 
the children and encourage them to be creative in their reading 
activities- In one first grade class, twelve students finished 
the year at the 1.1 reading level, six at the 1.2 level, one at 
the 2.1 level, and the remaining three at level 2.2. Assigning 
specific reading levels is difficult because the partial 
immersion program at Key School uses a Whole Language Approach to 
their curriculum. 

However, when fourth grade immersion students were assessed in 
English reading coitprehension on the Iowa Test of Basic Skills, 
the native English-speaking fourth graders ranged from the level 
of fourth grade (third month) to sixth grade (eighth month) . The 
native Spanish speaking students ranged from the level of third 
grade (fourth month) to sixth grade (third month). 

Overall, the English reading results of grades 1 through 5 
showed that the Spanish immersion students, both native 
English/other language speakers and native Spanish speakers, 
scored at a comparable level to other students at Key. 

F. Writing 

All five grades have focused on the writing process this 
year, both in Spanish and in English. Both the first and second 
grades collected Spanish writing sairples that were graded 
holistically . The third, fourth and fifth grades participated in 
the county-wide "Assessment of Writing" along with all other 
third, fourtw, and fifth graders in Arlington County. 

THIRD, FOURTH, and FIFTH GRADES. Grades three, four and 
five participated in the county-wide "Assessment of Writing" . 
Students wrote a paragraph writing assignment on a given topic 
that was scored holistically on a scale from 1 to 8 (see Appendix 
E for Rubric for Assessment of Writing) . The scoring system 
remained constant across the three grades but was not comparable 
to the one used in grades one and two. The third grade immersion 
class scored an average of 3.33 in the fall and 4.00 in the 
spring, showing a gain of .67 points. The fourth grade immersion 



class scored an average of 3.72 in the fall and 5.04 in the 
spring, showing a gain of 1.32 points. The fifth grade immersion 
class scored an average of 4.22 in the fall and 4.83 in the 
spring, showing a gain of 0.61 points (see chart below). 



Assessment of Writing - English (1991-92) 

Grade Fall Spring Gain 

3 3.33 4.00 .67 

4 3.72 5.04 1.32 

5 4.22 4.83 .61 



Not only did the third, fourth, and fifth grade immersion 
classes score higher than the other third, fourth, and fifth 
grades, but the fourth grade immersion class also made greater 
gains from the fall to the spring testing. 

Keeping in mind that this writing assessment was in 
English, and that these classes had only been receiving half of 
their daily instruction in English (and thus approximately half 
as many assignments in English as the comparison classes) , it is 
apparent that for this sample their Spanish study has not had any 
negative effect on their English writing skills. In fact, it 
seems that their facility in a second language has actually 
enhanced their English writing skills in coirparison with other 
classes . 

The fourth graders also participated in the optional 
state-wide "Writing Assessment," which is used as a predictor for 
the required sixth grade Virginia Literacy Test (see principal's 
letter to parents describing the assessment in Appendix F) . The 
results validated their good performance on the Arlington 
"Assessment of Writing" test. The immersion class averaged 49.2 
points (out of 64), which was two points below the average for 
all of Arlington County forth grade. 

Students and teachers in grades 3-5 are also responsible 
for collecting material for each child's "Assessment Portfolio," 
so that "the child will perceive him/herself as a reader and a 
writer." Students are at liberty to place additional sample 
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writings in their portfolio, but are required to have at least 
one sample from the following categories: (1) Reading response 
samples appropriate to grade level (book lists, response logs, 
book cards, book reports); (2) Writing sarrples appropriate to 
grade level (poetry, letters, research pro; jcts, journals, 
essays, corrqparisons , descriptions, opinion papers); and (3) 
teacher/student observations (student/teacher conferences, 
self -evaluation, narratives, student and/or teacher checklists, 
peer assessments, other adult (tutor, parent) assessments) , 
This will be irrqportant data to be used when evaluating the whole 
language teaching approach. 

Spaaxish Writing. Although there were no significant 
differences between the males and females on either the English 
or Spanish writings, there were statistically significant 
differences between the native English and native Spanish 
speakers. As could be expected, the native Spanish speakers 
performed better than the native English speakers on the Spanish 
writing assessment and the native English speakers scored higher 
on the English writing samples than the native Spanish speakers. 
The difference is especially noticeable in the earlier grades. 
The native Spanish speaker was able to provide more detail in the 
description, use a wider range of vocabulary, use correct grammar 
and verb tenses, and provide written Spanish as might be expected 
of a child in a Spanish-speaking country. By spring of fifth 
grade, however, there is less of a gap between the two groups of 
native speakers in their writing ability. 

6. Achievement Test Scores 

All fourth graders in Arlington Public Schools were 
administered language arts, mathematics, science, and social 
studies standardized tests of the Iowa Test of Basic Skills 
(ITBS) in March 1992. As an immersion class they scored at the 
fifth or sixth grade level in all areas, and were at or above the 
59th percentile in all areas when compared to a national sample. 
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They were at the 88nd percentile in mathematics (math concepts, 
problem solving, and coirputation) , at the 76th percentile for 
work study skills (visual materials and reference materials) , at 
the 72nd percentile in science, at the 77th percentile in social 
studies, at the 85th percentile for language (spelling, 
capitalization, punctuation, and word usage and expression) , at 
the 65th percentile in reading comprehension, and at the 59th 
percentile in vocabulary (see Figures 11 and 12). 

When the reading comprehension and vocabulary raw scores 
are compared for native and non-native English speakers, the 
native English speakers scored higher for both reading 
comprehension and for vocabulary. 

Although historically there has never been a "control" 
group of matched students for the immersion class because of the 
transient student population at Key, a conparison can be made 
between the 22 immersion fourth grade students and their peers in 
the two other fourth grade classes. When coii^ared to the other 
classes (30 in one class and 12 fourth graders from a giade 4/5 
combination) , the immersion class scored higher in all thirteen 
subtests, including vocabulary, reading comprehension, 
capitalization, spelling, punctuation, word usage and expression, 
work study skills (visual), reference skills, mathematical 
concepts, problem solving, conputation/ science and social 
studies . 

These results are especially interesting in light of the 
fact that the immersion students have been studying science and 
mathematics in Spanish, while ITBS is in English, and they are 
still scoring higher than their peers who were studying only in 
English. 

Confirming last year's fourth grade scores, ITBS results 
show that students participating in the immersion program at the 
fourth grade level are performing academically as well or better 
than those students in the regular classrooms , including in 
subjects that are being taught in Spanish, 
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B. Self -Concept 

The Perceived Competence Rating Form (Teacher) was given to 
the fourth grade teacher, who rated each student on five 
categories: academics, socialization, physical abilities, 
appearance, and behavior ♦ There were 15 statements the teacher 
responded to. Each response was on a Likert Scale of 1 to 4. 
Therefore, each categoric' could range from three to twelve points, 
with a total range of 15-60 points for the entire battery. 

The teacher had positive ratings C^r all five categories. 
Her strongest category was in behavior, with only four of the 
twenty-two students scoring a nine, one a ten, two an eleven, and 
the remaining fifteen the highest rating of twelve. Appearance 
ranged from seven to twelve, with a median of eleven. Academics 
and socialization also scored in the high average range, with 
physical abilities being rated the lowest (mean=8.68) of the 
five . 

The students also rated themselves, and were allowed to 
choose the Perceived Competence Rating Form (Student) in Spanish 
or English. This self -rating form included academics, 
socialization, appearance and self-esteem as categories, 
consisting of 24 statements. Thus individual categories could 
score as low as six or as .?igh as twenty-four. Overall rating 
scores could range from 24-96. 

Interestingly, seven of the seventeen native Spanish 
speakers chose to rate themselves using the Spanish form. 
Overall, seventy-seven per cent of the students scored above 61, 
indicating positive self -concepts . Only two children appeared to 
have a low concept, which the teacher confirmed with her rating. 
There were no significant differences between native Spanish and 
native English speakers or between males and females of the 
fourth grade immersion class. Ten students rated themselves 15 or 
below in appearance. However, as might be expected due to their 
age, these students felt more critical of their appearances than 
with academics, socialization and self-esteem. The remaining 
three categories indicated positive self concepts for the 
immersion class in general. 



X. Classroom Activities 

All classes participated in the regular Key School 
activities, as well as several night performances and meetings 
(see appendices G and H) . There was a special program on May 28, 
1992. The Key School partial immersion program was featured in 
"El Tiempo Latino" Spanish newspaper. Frequent visitors from 
other parts of the United States and foreign countries, including 
Iceland, Sweden, and several African nations, have visited the 
immersion program. Key's children were also featured in Japanese 
periodicals. One first grade class had a wonderful performance 
of "SI Nabo Grande" and published a book coitplete with original 
illustrations called "El Plc-Nlc de los Insectos". One class 
belonged to the Young Astronauts Club and was invited to a small 
convention. All classes participated in the annual Science Fair. 

J* Parental Attitudes 

One of the objectives of the Key School program is to 
"involve parents in the design, continuation, and strengthening 
of the program by providing them an opportunity to recommend 
improvements." The reason for this, of course, is to give 
parents a voice in their children's education. One of the ways 
this was accomplished this year was by conducting a survey of all 
the immersion parents concerning their views of the immersion 
program and of their child's education. 

The 5~paQe survey (see results in Appendix B) was sent, in 
both English and Spanish, to the parents of children in grades 
K~5, with an explanatory cover letter {Appendix A) . A 65% 
response rate was attained. The 15 questions on the survey form 
included Likert scale responses (categorizing opinions on a scale 
of 1 - 5 ) and open-ended responses for comments . 

Overall, the parents' responses toward the immersion 
program were extremely positive (see complete results in 
appendix) . The majority of the parents felt that their children: 

(1) very much liked learning Spanish for half the day and 

(2) were speaking more Spanish at home than before starting at 
Key School. The majority also felt that Key School had 



positively influenced their children's attitudes towards children 
from other culture?. In addition, the parents expressed great 
confidence in the teachers and the atmosphere of the school- 
When asked if they felt that the teachers in the program were 
interested in making the program a success, a resounding 92% gave 
the highest level response that the teachers were "very 
interested." Almost all of the parents (94%) also felt that the 
imm.ersion teachers were friendly when parents visit classes, have 
conferences, or make suggestions. One parent commented, "I feel 
a sense of support from the staff and interest on their part in 
try child that many of my friends, whose children are in private 
school, would envy." Finally, the learning atmosphere in the 
immersion program was rated above average by 95% of the parents. 

The mo^t revealing responses to the survey were the written 
comments from the parents where they expanded on and clarified 
their original responses. The following are a few comments on 
the reasons they decided to enroll their child in the Key School 
partial inmersion program. Many of the parents expressed an 
appreciation for the ethnic and cultural diversity in Key's 
program. One parent wrote: 

We wanted our children to become bilingual. 
We believe in exposing our children to a 
m.uiticultural environment. We have faith and 
trust in the excellence of the staff. 

Parents also cited the advantages of learning a second 
language at an early age and mentioned future job opportunities 
for bilinguais: 

The U.S. is the only country in which other 
languages are not taught routinely. I am 
trying to learn Spanish now, and it is 
geometrically more difficult to learn as an 
adult. The western hemisphere is 
predominantly Hispanic we need to know 
this language . 



Una persona qu€ habla dos idiomas t endra 
ventaja siempre, sobre los que hablan uno 



solo» [A person who speaks two languages will 
always have the advantage over those who 
speak only one*] 

Lastly, a nximber of parents cited cultural maintenance and 
maintaining Hispanic heritage as a benefit of the partial 
immersion program: 

En primer lugar, quiero que mis hijos sepan 
mi lengua materna, y que no se olviden de que 
son hijos de hispanos para que en el futuro 
se sientan orgullosos. [First of all, I want 
my children to know my mother tongue and not 
forget that they are the children of 
Hispanics, so that in the future they will 
feel proud- ] 

These advantages cultural diversity, the learning of a second 
language at a young age, future job opportunities, and 
maintenance of ethnicity were overwhelmingly cited by the 
parents as the reasons for enrolling their children in the 
program. 

As well as providing encouragement and positive feedback for 
the program, the parents did express a few concerns about the 
operation of the program. Their concerns included: a desire for 
larger classrooms, a need for better transportation for children 
in the program, and a concern that students would lose their 
Spanish competence once they left Key School. Parents' 
suggestions for the program included: offering another language 
in addition to Spanish and starting a club of "Who's Who for 
Bi literate Students" so Key students can have penpals from other 
imrriersion programs, i.e., in California. 

Perhaps the most important finding of the survey is an 
emerging awareness that American society, at least on the 
local level in Arlington, is multicultural and multilingual. 
Both the native Spanish-speaking and native English-speaking 
parents viewed partial immersion as a means of satisfying 
the diverse educational and social needs of a multicultural 
school district. This is an important conclusion, and one 
that is very different from the traditional view that 
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bilingual education is a coirpensatory program designed for 
disadvantaged non-English-speaking children. Thus, the 
results of the survey acknowledge the fact that Arlington 
has a multicultural population, support the opinion that 
bilingualism should be viewed as a resource rather than a 
problem, and affirm the potential of partial immersion as a 
means of providing educational development and cultural 
enrichment for both native English-speaking and native 
Spanish- and other-language-speaking children. 

K» Staff Questionnaires and Interviews 

A Title VII DBE Project Staff Background and 
Instructional Program Questionnaire was filled cxt by each 
staff member involved with the partial immersion program at 
Key School. In addition, the evaluator held both formal and 
informal interviews with different staff members, including 
teachers and the Program Coordinator. 

Everyone believed that the administration showed 
strong support for the program, was knowledgeable about 
developmental bilingual education (DBE) , and was a good 
resource for information about program implementation and 
materials. Teachers felt the balance between language 
minority and language majority students was appropriate. 
Although many stated that they had enough non-English 
materials and necessary instructional resources to function, 
in several informal interviews, teachers expressed the need 
for additional time for planning and developing teacher-made 
materials and converting English lessons into Spanish ones. 
It appears that many of the partial immersion teachers are 
not sure if non-DBE teachers in their school are well 
informed or critical of the program, and that the immersion 
teachers are closest to those teachers within the partial 
immersion program. 

Teachers also wanted additional training in the use of 
manipulatives and authentic assessment. Requests for 



training in coitputers and second language development came 
from a couple of teachers. 

Interviews indicated that the partial immersion staff 
overall is satisfied with the prograia, although they all put 
in many extra hours for preparation and teaching- They also 
believe the Program Director and Coordinator support the 
program and teachers. Additional rriaterials in Spanish would 
be welcome. 

L. Attendance 

The classroom teachers reported that student 
attendance in all immersion classes was normal throughout 
the year and was coirparable in attendance to other non- 
immersion classes (see attached DBE Table 6.4 in Title VII 
Data Collection and Evaluation System for specifics) . 

IV. Recosmendations 

The partial immersion program at Key School continues 
to be quite successful for numerous reasons: the dedication 
of the principal, teachers, and staff; the innovations in 
both the English and Spanish portions of the day, especially 
in the approaches to reading and writing; the active 
involvement of the parents; Title VII funding; and the 
continual support for the program from the central office. 

A critical element to the long-term success of Key's 
program is the continuation of the program in la*-er years. 
It is a credit to Key School, Williamsburg Middle School, 
and the school district's foreign language coordinator that 
the Key immersion students have continued a modified 
immersion program at the middle school for school year 1991- 
92. Immersion students in the sixth grade received social 
studies instruction in Spanish and also took a one period 
Spanish language arts class every other day. The plan for 
the seventh graders for school year 1992-93 is that they 
will have their science class taught in Spanish and continue 
with the Spanish language arts class. At eighth grade, it 
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is planned to teach one content class in Spanish plus a 
daily class in Spanish language arts. Articulation between 
the two schools will be an important element in the 
continued success of the program, and continued evaluation 
of the middle school and high school program will be 
critical. ¥m strongly racononend that a high priority be 
placad on the planning and inplco&antation of a continued 
sequence mo that the partial iaaeraion students can continue 
content area language instruction throughout their secondary 
years . 

For this coming year, we recommend that the Key 
immersion teachers continue to expand and refine their 
teaching techniques and strategies* It is ot^'ious from 
classroom observations that the teachers are utilizing many 
theme-based whole language techniques while integrating 
language with content instruction in their multicultural 
curriculum. The use of manipulatives greatly enhanced 
student understanding. Cooperative groups allowed essential 
student interaction. We encourage them to continue their 
innovations and inplementat ions of child-centered 
multi-faceted activities. 

With the addition of the two kindergarten classes, it 
is suggested that plans be implemented to expand the 
elementary partial immersion program according to enrollment 
each year, adding qualified teachers as necessary. 
Teachers' aides would lessen the burden of the additional 
time currently needed by teachers for planning. The school 
should be commended for keeping the pupil/teacher ratio as 
low as possible. 

For next year's evaluation, several suggestions might 
prove helpful. Kindergarten students might be given the 
PRE-LAS in the fall as a diagnostic test for use by the 
classroom teacher. The kindergarten teacher could also rate 
each student using the SOPR. All teachers should continue 
to keep portfolios on each student, especially because of 
the whole language approach that is used in the classroom. 
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First, second and third graders should be given the LAS- It 
is necessary that those giving any tests are trained in the 
administration and scoring of those tests. All students in 
the fourth and fifth grades should take the COPE. It would 
be helpful to the teachers to have specific forms to fill 
out on needed student information and test scores. Another 
variable to be considered for school year 1992-93 is 
participation in summer school. 

Lastly, we recommend that the immersion teachers be 
offered opportunities to contiznie tbeir training by 
attending in-service workshops and conferences (such as 
Advocates for Language Learning and Second/Foreign Language 
Acquisition by Children) to gain additional knowledge on the 
cultural background and needs of the students and to improve 
instructional strategies . 

V • Cone lus ion 

Key Elementary School has completed the sixth year of 
its Spanish partial immersion program, and the students 
continue to succeed in all academic areas. 

Test results have shown that the students in the 
partial immersion program have progressed in academic areas 
as well as or better than other students at their grade 
level. Students are continuing to in^rove their Spanish and 
English skills, as measured by several tests. As 
has been found in past years, students' oral skills in 
Spanish continue to improve from year by year, as measured 
by the SOPR test. On this teacher-rated global scale, the 
girls outperformed the boys in oral skills, a not uncommon 
phenomenon in young language learners. 

All the immersion classes have concentrated on 
developing writing skills, focusing on the writing process 
and compiling student work for portfolio assessments. The 
third, fourth, and fifth grade immersion classes scored 
higher than other third, fourth, and fifth grade classes at 
Key on the county-wide ""Assessment of Writing." 
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The fourth grade class had excellent results on their 
achievement tests in all subject areas, scoring at the 
fifth or sixth grade level in all subtests including 
vocabulary, reading coirqprehension, language arts, work 
study, social studies, science, and mathematics. Scores 
were highest in mathematics and language arts, where they 
scored at the 88th and 85th percentile nationally. ITBS 
results show that students participating in the immersion 
program at the fourth grade level are performing 
academically as well or better than those students in the 
regular classrooms, including in subjects that are being 
taught in Spanish. 

The overall performance of students in grades 
kindergarten through five confirms results of other partial 
immersion prograins with both native English and native 
Spanish speakers and verifies that Key School's model is an 
appropriate one for educating both English- and 
Spanish-speaking children. 
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APPENDIX 

A. Parent Survey and Accompanying Cover Letter 
(Spanish and English) 

B. Parent Survey Results 

C. Student Oral Proficiency Rating 

D. CAL Oral Proficiency Exam (COPE) Rating Scale 

E. Rubric for Assessment of Writing (District-wide scale) 

F. Letter to parents concerning results of statewide 
■Writing Assessment (June 1992) 

G. 'EL Tiempo Latino" newspaper, January 11, 1992 
End-of-Year Immersion Presentation 
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Center for 

Appijed 

Linguistics 



January 13, 1992 



Dear Parents, 

We are very interested in your Ideas and opinions about the 
Key School Partial Immersion Program ^nd how you feel about your 
child's experience in the program. Ir. order to understand your 
views, we ask that you complete the enclosed questionnaire. 

Answering the questions should take no more than 10 or 15 
minutes of your time, but any additional written comments you may 
want to make would be greatly appreciated. If you do have 
comments that you would like to share with us, please write them 
after the word "Comments" following each question. 

In order to keep your answers confidential, it is important 
that you return the questionnaire to us in the enclosed stamped, 
ressed envelope. Because your opinions are valuable to us, we 
that you return the questionnaire by Friday, January 17. 

If you have any questions about the questionnaire or the 
evaluation project, you may call Ms. Nancy Rhodes at the Center 
for Applied Linguistics, tel. (202) 429-9292. 

Thank you for your help! 



Sincerely, 




Barbara Craig Nancy Rhodes 

Evaluation Team, 

Center for Applied Linguistics 
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'2nc! Street NW '/^asmngtor DC 20037 



(202)429-9292 



Fax (202)429-9766 



A. 




Center for 

Applied 

L»ngujst>C5 



13 de enero de 1992 



Estisados padres: 

Estaaos ttuy interesados en sus ideas y opiniones acerca c^el 
Programa de Inmersibn Parcial de la Escuela Key, y de la 
participaci6n de su hi jo en este programa. Le rogamos llenar la 
encuesta ad junta que nos informard sobre algunas de sus 
opiniones. 

La contestacibn a las preguntas no deberia tomarle mis de 10 
o 15 minutos, pero cualquier comentario adicional cjue usted 
quisiera hacer seria bienvenido. Si tiene algun comentario que 
quisiera hacer por escrito, por favor escribalo en el espacio 
titulado ••Comentarios" que sigue cada pregunta en la encuesta. 

Para mantener sus respuestas en confianza, es importante que 
devuelva la encuesta dentro del sobre adjunto. Como el sobre ya 
tiene direcci6n y estampilla, est* listo para enviar con su 
encuesta completada. Para poder toi&ar sus cosentarios en cuenta, 
le rogamos enviamos su encuesta el 17 de enero de 1992 . a tt&s 



Si tiene alguna pregunta sobre la encuesta o sobre el 
proyecto de evaluaci6n, puede llaBjarnos al Centre de Linguist ica 
Aplicada, tel. (202) 429-9292 (la Srta. Nancy Rhodes). 



tardar . 



Le agradecemos su participacion en este proyecto. 




Cordialmente, 



Equipo de Evaluacion, 

Centre de Linguistica Aplicada 
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l''E22na Sheet NW WOSnington. D C 20037 



(202)429-9202 



Fa (202)42Q-O766 



PARENT SURVEY 

Key School Partial Immersion Program 



Instructions : 

To answer the questions, follow this chart: 

1 means very displeased (unhappy) 

2 means a little displeased (not very satisfied) 

3 means neutral (or no opinion) 

4 means a little pleased (generally satisfied) 

5 means very pleased (happy) 

Circle the number on the line (scale) that is closest to your 
opinion for each question. For each question, please circle your 
opinion on a scale of 1 to 5. 
Example : 

Are you pleased with what your child is learning in the Key 
School partial immersion program? 

1 2 3 4 -5 

Very displeased Neutral Very pleased 

Comments: 



• additional written comments, although not required, are 
-xpful in clarifying your opinions. 

Now, please circle your opinion for each question: 

Total number of respondents - 119 
NOTE: Percentage of respondents for each answer is marked. 

1 . How does your child feel about learning in Spanish half a day? 

1---. 2 3 4 5 IL/A 

Dislikes a lot Neutral Likes a lot 

4% 8% 21% 67% 0% 

Comments: 



2. Has learning in Spanish half a day made your child's progress 
in English better or worse? 

1 2 3 4 5 HA 

Worse No effect Better 

n 2% 47% 10% 36% 3% 

Comments: 
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3. Does your child speak Spanish at home now more or less than 
before starting the Key School program? 



N/A 



1 -2 3 4 5 

Less Spanish Same More Spanish 

11 28% 19Z 49Z 4% 

Comments: 



4. How has participating in the Key School program influenced 
your child's attitude towards children from other cultures? 



N/A 



1 -> 2 3 4 5 

Less understanding No effect More understanding 

23% 15% 56% 7% 

Comments : 

5. In the United States, how important is it for children to 
maintain their home language (such as Spanish, Chinese, or 
Vietnamese) if it is not English? 

1 2 3 4 5 ^ 

Not very important Neutral Very imoortant 

1% 12% 12% 73% ' 3% 

Comments : 

^ In the United States, how important is it for children to 
understand and use English fluently? 

1 2 3 4 5 li/A 

Unimportant Neutral Very important 

1% A% 9A% 3% 

Comments: 

7. One goal of partial immersion programs is bilingual children. 

a. In your opinion, do bilingual children in the U.S. feel a 
sense of pride in speaking two languages? 

1 2 3 4 5 ^ 

No Neutral Yes 

Commerts: 2% 3% 7% 8a% 5% 
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b. Do bilingual children in the U.S. feel accepted in society? 

1 2 3 4 5 N/A 

No Neutral Yes 

Comments: 2Z u% 9Z 8Z isi 4% 



c. Are bilingual children in the U.S. more understanding of 
people from different cultures? 

1 2 3 4 5 N/A 

NO Neutral Yes 

Comments: iz 8Z iiz ni u% 



d. Are bilingual children in the U.S. treated unfairly because 
they speak two languages? 

1 2 3 4 5 N/A 

No Neutral Yes 

Comments :67Z 3Z 12% 3Z si sz 



e. Are bilingual children in the U.S. more prepared to find a job 
in the future? 

1 2 3 4 5 NM 

No Neutral Yes 

Comments: 3Z 2Z 7Z 87Z 3Z 



8. Do you feel the teachers in the Key School partial immersion 
program are interested in making tl;e program a success? 

1 2 3 4 5 ^ 

Not interested Neutral Very interested 

5Z 91% 1% 

Comments: 



9, How friendly are the partial immersion program teachers when 
you visit the classes, have conferences, or make suggestions? 

1 2 3 '-4 5 li/A 

Unfriendly Neutral Friendly 

n 4% IIZ 78Z 6Z 

Comments: 
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10. How adequate are the materials used in the immersion program? 

1 2 3 4 5 N/A 

Very inadequate Neutral Excellent 

Comments: ^^z ill 50Z ii% 



11. In general, how is the learning atmosphere in the Key School 
partial immersion program? 

1 2 3 4 5 

Poor Neutral Good 

IZ 3Z 14% 77% 4% 

Comments: 



12. In your own words , please describe why you decided to enroll 
your child in the Key School program: 



How satisfied are you with your decision? (please circle:) 

1 2 3 4 5 N/A 

Very unsatisfied Neutral Very satisfied 

Comments: 2Z 5% 8% 8iz 4% 



13. Do you have any other comments, concerns, or suggestions about 
the Key School partial immersion program or your child's 
participation in it? 
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14. Many parents use more than one language at home with their 
families. Please tell us what languages you use at home, and 
include all languages used. Circle the number closest to the 
percent of time you use each language: 

a. Language(s) you speak to your child at home: 

Spanish: 0% 25% 50% 75% 100% of time 

English: 0% 25% 50% 75% 100% of time 

: 0% 25% 50% 75% 100% of time 

(other language) 

b. Language(s) your child speaks at home (with you): 

Spanish: 0% 25% 50% 75% 100% of time 

English: 0% 25% 50% 75% 100% of time 

: 0% 25% 50% 75% 100% of time 

(other language) 

c. If you have more than one child at home, language(s) your 
children speak to each other at home: 

-.panish: 0% 25% 50% 75% 100% of time 

English: 0%--- 25% 50% 75% 100% of time 

^ 0% 25% 50% 75% 100% of time 

(Other language) 

Comments: 

15. For each child you have enrolled in the partial immersion 
program, please circle the grade level: 

K 1 2 3 4 5 



THANK YOU! Please return this questionnaire in the 
attached envelope to the Center for Applied 
Linguistics, 1118 22nd Street, NW, Washington, DC 
20037, by Friday. January 17. 1992 . 
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RUBRIC FOR ASSESSMENT OF WRITING 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 



O - 7 



Thf writing dtaonstratts cartful atttntioo to tht total tfftct ot tht pitct. 
Thf thesis cltarly gives the topic and the writer's point of vitn. The writer 
develops the topic by choosing related supporting details, arranging the 
details in the aost appropriate organization, using a variety of sentence 
patterns, and choosing vocabulary thoughtfully. The mechanics of the piece 
contribute to the whole of the work. The writer deaonstrates that audience 
understanding and interest are essential goals in writing. Relationships are 
clearly stated to ensure understanding. The writer strives for an original, 
creative, and honest approach. Language is used well with attention to flow, 
rhytha, and eaphasis. The writing has clarity and style and is enjoyable to 
read. 



A - 5 

Papers in this category show thought about the subject. The topic is clearly 
stated in a thesis, and the topic is supported with well-chosen evidence. 
The piece has no flaw glaring enough to detract froa the sense of the 
writing. The writer uses aechanics competently. However, the writer takes no 
risks and primarily uses a foraula for organization. In soae cases, the 
choice of subject is unimaginative, lending itself to only the most general 
written discussion. There is little or no attention to the power of language, 
and the writer relies on simple relationships and explanations to develop the 
topic* The writer does not demonstrate an understanding of the total effect 
of a piece of writing. The writing has clarity and communicates to a reader. 



A - 3 

The writing shows an honest attempt to address a topic. However, the writer 
does not actually develop the topic. Supporting details are chosen randomly 
with some bema irrelevant. The writer has a minimum of organization and 
often neglects to include either a thesis or conclusion. The thinking 
exhibited in tne piece of writing is superficial so that full explanation of 
the topic does not occur. The writing is often streaa of consciousness and 
egocentric with no awareness of audience. The mechanics detract from the 
total effectiveness and serve to cloud meaning. Occasionally, the writing aay 
be fairly articulate, but a major flaw in thinking or usage prevents the piece 
from being successful The writing has minimal clarity and presents 
difficulty to a reader. 
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the writer does not narrow the topic or does not seem to understand the 
topic. The piece may be underdeveloped or undeveloped, but in either case, 
the writing is totally lacking in clarity. The piece does not include 
sptcific details that would make the writer understood, and the writer does 
not demonstrate organizational ability. Awareness of audience is not evident 
T 50 that communication is the reader's responsibility. Inhibiting 

coamunication further is the writer's inability to use mechanics correctly. 
Soae papers demonstrate that the writer has thought about the topic but does 
not have the facility with language to communicate that thinking. The writing 
i« incoherent due to major difficulties with written expression. 



FRANCIS scon KEY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 



ARLINGTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 



358-4210 



2300 KEY BOULEVARD, ARLINGTON, VIRGINIA 22201 



Dear Parent: 

In February, your child participated in a writing test, and the results of that test 
are enclosed. For this test, your child was asked to write a short paper on ^ topic. That 
paper was read by two specially trained readers who compared it to what is expected of 
fourth grade students. Each reader scored the paper for five domains, which are 
described on your child's report. 

For each of the five domains, each reader gave a rating of one to four. The rating 
for Composing was multiplied by three and Style was multiplied by two. (This was done 
to indicate that these are more important than the other three domains, Sentence 
Formation, Usage, and Mechanics.) The resulting score for each of these five domains is 
the Total Writing Score, which appears under the heading Obtained Score. The average 
Total Writing Obtained Score in Arlington was 48,7. The average of the two readers* 
ratings of your child's paper is printed in the column labeled Average Rating Score and 
these range from one to four. 

The primary purpose for giving this test is to predict how well students will do 
when they take the writing portion of the Literacy Test. Your child have his or her first 
opportunity to take Literacy Tests in reading, writing, and math in sixth grade. All 
students in Virginia must pass these tests before being promoted to high school. The 
writing test your child has just completed is very similar to the writing portion of the 
Literacy Test, If your child^s Total Writing Obtained Score is 40 or less, your child may 
have difficulty passing the writing portion of the 6th grade Literacy'Test. Twenty-five 
percent of the 4th graders in Virginia received a 40 or lower. All students who scored 40 
or lower will receive special remediation next year to help them improve their writing 
skills. 

If you have any questions about your child's results, please phone the school office. 
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